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Friday, at 20, High Street, —_ Wycombe, 

Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or | 
$8.75 U.S.A., including Se and two-half- | 
early indexes) should be sent to_ the| 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe. | 
Letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 
pRacr XXI of the S.P.E, begins a new 

series. Tract xx. is to be an Index- 
number to the preceding Tracts. Dr. Robert 
Bridges begins the Series by an account of 
the Society’s work, which is to be circulated 
beyond the circle of members, and, we believe 
(as we certainly hope), will attract further | 
interest and support for the movement. The 
Society was called into being by the con- 
sideration of a double responsibility laid upon 
the English--the spread of their language 
all over the world, and the possession of the | 


finest living literature. The English | 
language needs, if they can but be obtained, | 
guidance in development, correction of | 


defects. Critics of the Society objected that | 
these, if really desirable, were at any rate | 
not feasible; the living force which makes | 
a language would always prove refactory to | 
a central, and that an academic, control. 
Dr. Bridges counters this objection as out of 
date, by showing the new, and hopeful, con- 
ditions brought about by the development of | 
the science of language, by the effects of com- 
pulsory education, by the use of telephone | 
and broadcasting and, above all, by the uni- 
versality of reading and the immense growth 
of the influence of journalism. ‘‘ What will 
you do with the newspapers ?’’ say sceptical 
well-wishers of the Society. ‘‘ What could 
we do without the newspapers?’ is the 


Society’s reply. Dr. Bridges proceeds 
to give counsel as to how the Society, 
and how  indiviudal members _ should 


work. In the paragraphs under ‘ Local 
Organisation,’ he advises the use of 
existing associations where possible rather 
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| prove a useful development. 


| Parliamentary Election in 1298; 


19 


than the creating of a new one. _ The ques- 


| tion of spelling arises in the course of. this 


Tract, and we note two places where the 
author adopts the form ‘‘ redd ”’ for ‘‘ read ”’ 
perfect of *‘to read ’’—a spelling long advo- 


| cated by Henry Bradley. 


GTUDENTS will find the Bulletin. of the 
Institute of Historical Research for June 
of this year a stimulating number. It gives 
the first replies—from Austria and Poland— 
to the Questionnaire circulated by the Com- 
mittee of the Intellectual Co-operation 
Section of the League of Nations, with the 
purpose of ascertaining in what degree the 
divers foreign archives are accessible. The 
text of the questionnaire may interest our 
readers : 
1. Down to what date are the archives freely 


accessible for research? 


2. Are there any archives not freely acces- 


| sible, which can be consulted by students under 


special conditions? If so, 
(a) what archives? 
(b) what conditions? 
te of application ? 

3. hat restrictions, if any, are there apart 
from (2) in respect of 

( ees P 
b) transcription as distinct from reading? 
(c) publication? 

4. During what hours and seasons are the 
archives open? 

5. Is there, published or unpublished, any 
official catalogue of, guide to, or other descrip- 
tion of, the archives? 

6. How should application for access to the 
archives be made? : 

(a) by natives? 
(b) by foreigners? 

The number also begins a series of ‘ Select 
Documents’ which, if well chosen, should 
The three 
which make the start are the record of a 
a shert 
medizval biography of Uhtred (ob. 1396) ; 


| and Nicholas Stathum’s Will (pr. Lambeth, 
| 1472). 


HE June number of The Library has an 
important paper by Dr, Greg upon the 
bibliography of Kyd’s ‘Spanish Tragedy.’ 
After setting out the evidence he interprets 
it to mean that ‘‘ we have here an instance 
of a stationer printing a bad and surrep- 
titiously obtained version of a popular play, 
and, by a belated entry in the Stationers’ 
Register, defeating the owner of a good 
authorised text in his purpose of publishing 
the same, while we see him at the same time 
debarred from appropriating to his own use 
the good text obtained by his rival, and thus 
forced in the end to come to an understand- 
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ing with him.’’ This conclusion, if per- 
manently established, would, as Dr. Greg 
remarks, have an important bearing on the 
bibliographical study of the text of Shake- 
speare. 


T is most welcome news that there is every 
chance now of saving Waterloo Bridge. 
The Conference of Societies who urge the 
preservation of the bridge by underpinning 
have submitted to the London County Council 
a report which goes -to show that, in the 
opinion of experts who have made frequent 
visits to the structure and full study of plans 
and drawings, the timbers and stone of the 
bridge are yet sound. It is urged that under- 
pinning will be safer than demolition, and also 
incomparably less expensive than building a 
new bridge. Stress is also Jaid upon the 
great sums which will have to be spent on 
enlarging approaches to the bridge, if it is 
decided to widen it and make it available for 
increased traffic. It is believed that opinion 
in the L.C.C, is gradually changing in favour 
of retaining Rennie’s beautiful work, and it 
is hoped that in view of the new evidence 
brought before them the Council will refer 
the whole matter to an independent tribunal, 


A correspondent of L’Intermédiaire con- 

tributes to that paper part of the text 
of four letters, without date or signature, 
but said to be incontestably in the hand- 
writing of Napoleon Bonaparte, addressed 
to a young lady named Emma, otherwise un- 
known. They have recently been published 
in the Revue Belge, from the collection of 
autographs of the Princesse Charles de Ligne. 
The Prince de Ligne bought them from Mme 
Palmieri de Micciché, together with an 
attestation from the Duc de Bassano dated 
Jan, 4, 1838, certifying them as incontestably 
from Bonaparte, ‘‘ dont la mauvaise écriture 
ne s’est pas améliorée et est identique a celle 
de V’empereur.”’ The Prince assigned them 
to 1787. Bonaparte was plainly very much 
in love and pleaded his cause hard, but 
Emma remained obdurate and seems to have 
passed from indifference to actual aversion. 
Princess Charles suggests that she may have 
been a daughter of one of the noble families 
with whom he made acquaintance at Valence 
in 1786, perhaps Mile de Lauberie de Saint- 
Germain, or Mlle du Colombier. 


THE correspondent of The Times at Milan 

reports in that paper for July 4 yet 
another Michael Angelo discovery, that of 
the models he made for statues to be placed 
on the top of the columns of the dome of St. 


Peter’s, which, however, were never executed, 
The models—which are now in the Museum 
of St. Peter’s—were found last September by 
the Director of the Museum, Mgr Cascoli, 
who walking in the top rooms of the basilica 
had the curiosity to turn over a heap of rags 
and broken wood reposing in a corner of an 
attic. There are seven of then—an eighth 
has disappeared — statuettes, two feet high, 
one of them headless. There seems no rea- 
son to doubt their authenticity. One of 
them has a_ face exactly like that of 
Lionardo’s portrait of himself, and another 
face resembles Vasari. 


N the Assyrian Basement of the British 
Museum is now being exhibited a selection 
of last season’s finds in Ur of the Chaldees 
—product of the work of the joint expedition 
of the British Museum and the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Some of 
the fragments of the stele of the first king 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur (circa 2300 B.c.) 
have been pieced together and show various 
scenes in the monarch’s life: he is led by a 
priest into the presence of the god, bearing a 
mason’s tools on his shoulder in token of 
obedience to the divine command to build; he 
is visited by a flying figure holding out to 
him a vessel whence pour two streams of water 
—Tigris and Euphrates; there is a demon- 
stration of magic; a sacrifice. A number 
of clay cones are exhibited bearing inscribed 
the history of the building in the walls of 
which they were buried; and an interesting 
door-socket of malachite also bearing a record. 
Among the smaller objects shown under glass 
is a shell plaque cut with extraordinary 
delicacy which must date back to before 3000 
B.c. There is also a copper sword, which 
has been folded in two places and is thought 
to be an example of a weapon having been 
ceremonially ‘‘killed’’ by folding. Tablets 
bearing the domestic accounts of the temple 
and records of the cloth industry and a little 
mask of a god used as a charm against sick- 
ness brought by the south-east wind are also 
attractive and instructive objects. 


E news of the unfortunate destruction of 

Kelvin. Hall, and much other Glasgow 
property by fire on the night of July 7 must 
have alarmed many lovers of art for the 
safety of the treasures contained in the 
Glasgow Art Gallery which stands directly 
opposite Kelvin Hall. If the wind had been 
in the opposite quarter it would have been 
almost impossible to preserve them, but 
luckily the fire was blown away from them. 


JvLy 11, 1995, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
BOSWELLIAN MYTHS. 


ll. hat Boswell accompanied the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Hackman to T'yburn. 

(5 S. iv. 186, 232; 4S. viii. 569. See 
also 4 8. iii, 339, 447, 488; 7 S. vi. 87, 212; 
vii. 172, 296, 392; 12S. xi. 348, 373). 

T the second of the above references (Sept. 

19, 1863), Mr. JAMES CROSSLEY com- 
municated an interesting and important 
article, in which he quoted from the St. 
James’s 
account of the execution of the Rev. James 
Hackman for the murder of Miss Martha 
Ray. In this account it is said that James 
Boswell called upon the unfortunate man at 
Newgate on the morning of his execution, 
accompanied him to the Chapel, where he 


heard prayers read by the Ordinary, Mr. | 


Villette, and received the Sacrament, then 


rode with him in the mourning coach to Ty- | 


burn, and actually accompanied him into the 
fatal cart with the Ordinary and prayed with 
him there. Substantially the same account 
had previously been printed (from some news- 
paper which as yet I have not identified) in 


J. H. Jesse’s ‘ George Selwyn and His Con- | 
Mr. Crosstey, how- | 


femporaries’ (iv. 83). 
ever, made an important addition; he 
pointed out the fact that in the St. James’s 
Chronicle for Apr. 17 Boswell had published 
over his own initials a long letter in which 
he made a plea for sympathy with Hackman, 
inserted a puff of his own series of essays, 
“The Hypochondriack,’ then running in the 
London Magazine, and ended with a moral 
exhortation that would have done credit to 
a clergyman. 

Mr. Crosstey, however, noticed one dis- 
crepancy: the Town and Country Magazine 
for April, 1779 (xi. 183), does not mention 
Boswell as one of the people in the mourning 
coach, but says that Hackman was accom- 
panied by the Ordinary, another clergyman, 
and his brother-in-law, Mr. Booth. He made 
the thrilling suggestion that Boswell went 
(disguised, I suppose) as a clergyman, or, at 
any rate, performed the duties of one. 

T hate to shatter such an_ intriguing 
hypothesis, but an investigation of others of 
the newspapers of the period makes it quite 
certain that Boswell. was not the 
clergyman.”’ The whole story of his having 





Chronicle for Apr. 20, 1779, the | 


“* other | 
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accompanied the unfortunate Mr. Hackman 
to Tyvurn seems to be a myth, arising’ from 
a reporter’s mistake. 

Hackman was hanged on the forenoon of 
Monday, Apr. 19. ‘The first account of his 
execution which I have found appeared in 
Lloyd’s Evening lost for that evening (xliv. 
375). This is almost word for word the same 
account that Mr. CrossLey gives from the 
St. Jumes’s Chronicle for the next evening. 
The only important difference is that the 
Chronicle has added a paragraph describing 
at greater length Mr. Hackman’s behaviour 
on the scaffold just before he was turned off. 

The Public Advertiser for the morning of 
Apr. 20 printed verbatim the account from 
Lloyd’s Evening Post. Besides this, some 
paper must have carried the story given in 
“George Selwyn and His Contemporaries,’ 
which is in the main the same as the account 
in Lloyd’s Evening Post, but adds a detail I 
have met with nowhere else; namely, that 
when Hackman dropped his handkerchief as 
a signal, it fell on the ground, and the execu- 
tioner (to whom the clothes of all executed 
criminals fell as a perquisite), fearing it 
would be lost amongst the mob, leaped down 
to retrieve it, thus leaving the wretched man 
in several seconds of terrible suspense. 

All of these accounts feature ‘‘ Mr. 
Boswell ’”’ as the assistant of the Ordinary. 
But the London Chronicle for the morning of 
Apr. 20, which appeared at the same time 
as the Public Advertiser but between Lloyd’s 
Evening Post and the St. James’s Chronicle, 
shows an important difference. It prints the 
same familiar story, but throughout replaces 
the name of ‘‘ Mr. Boswell’ by that of ‘‘ Mr. 
Porter.’”’ This might be a mere mistake on 
the part of the London Chrenicle, were it not 
supported by other evidence. The Whitehall 
Evening Post for the evening of Apr. 20 
prints a long account of the execution, differ- 
ing entirely from that in the other papers, 
but agreeing with the London Chronicle in 
making no mention of Boswell. This is too 
long to quote, but it is most important. 
|“ Mr. Porter,’”’ it seems, was ‘‘ the Rev. Mr. 
| Porter, of Clapham, an intimate friend.” 
It is quite clear that ‘‘ Mr. Porter ’’ is the 
same person as the ‘‘ Myr. Boswell’’ of the 
other accounts, for the two perform identical 
roles. And in the Public Advertiser for 
| Apr. 21 I find the following brief note, which 
| was pretty clearly inserted by Boswell him- 
_ self : 


It was not Mr. Boswell, but the Rev. Dr. 
Porter, of Clapham, who so humanely attended 
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the late unfortunate Mr. Hackman. Mr. Bos- 
well had for a Day that Praise, which is so 
justly allowed to generous '’enderness but he 
as taken Care that it shall be enjoyed by the 
worthy Person to whom it is due. 

Lloyd’s Evening Post, which seems to have 
been the first to make the mistake, carried 
this same paragraph in the issue which ap- 
peared that evening (xliv. 383). The Cale- 
donian Mercury for Apr. 24 bears an in- 
dependent disclaimer : 

Mr. Boswell’s attendance on Mr. Hackman 
at, and previous to, his execution on Monday 
last, as mentioned in most of the London and 
in one of the Edinburgh papers, is, we are 
assured trom the best authority, totally desti- 
tute of truth. 

One might argue 
Porter’? was ‘ Mr. 
However, the Rev, Canon Durell, C.B.E., 
Rector of Holy Trinity Church at Clap- 
ham, has kindly investigated the records, 
and assures me that the Rev. Moses Porter 
ungestionably was Curate of the parish from 
November, 1765, to December, 1790. It is 
incredible that Boswell should have passed 
himself off for a real parson residing in the 
suburbs of the city. 

However, it does not follow from this that 
Boswell was not intimate with the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Hackman, though it must be 
admitted that there was not a great space of 
time for an intimacy to develop. Criminal 
procedure in those days moved with an 
astonishing—not to say shocking—celerity. 
Miss Ray was murdered on the evening of 
Apr. 9; Hackman was indicted the next day, 
tried on the 16th, and hanged on the 19th— 
all within ten days of the crime. Yet, short 
as the time was, Boswell seems to have come 
to know Hackman well and to have developed 
a real affection for him. We learn from the 


that, after all, ‘‘ Mr. 


‘Life of Johnson’ (Hill ed., iii. 383-4) that | 


he was present at the trial, though we should 


know that from the letter in the St. James’s | 
‘says ‘‘the Audience were affected in the 


Chronicle. The Public Advertiser for Apr. 
19 contains some paragraphs on the trial, 
obviously written by Boswell himself, which 
show him to have been something more than 
a mere looker-on : 

Mr. Booth, of Craven-street, Brother-in-law 
to the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, is as genteel 
and amiable Man as lives. The Letter from 
Mr. Hackman to him proves what_might be 
expected from his Feelings and Generosity. 
He was too much agitated to be present in 
Court during Mr. Hackman’s Trial; but re- 
mained without near to Newgate. Mr. Bos- 
well, who left the Court as soon as Sentence 
was pronounced, was the first Person who in- 


Boswell ’’ in disguise. | 
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Friend. ig being told that he was found 
Guilty, and that, from the Circumstances of 
the Case, it could not be otherwise, Mr. Booth 
eagerly asked, How Mr. Hackman had _ be- 
haved? Mr. Boswell answered, ** As well, Sir, 
as you or any of his Friends could wish; with 
Decency, Propriety, and in such a Manner as 
to interest everyone present. He might have 
pleaded that he shot Miss Ray by Accident; 
but he fairly told the T'ruth, that in a 
Moment of Phrenzy he did intend it.”—‘* Well,” 
said Mr. Booth, ‘‘I would rather have him 
found Guilty with Truth and Honour, than 


escape by a mean Evasion.’”’ — A Sentiment 
truly noble, bursting from a Heart rent with 
Anguish ! 


Dr. Johnson, the great Moralist of the Age, 
mentions in his Rambler, that Dr. Boerhaave 
never saw a Criminal led to Execution, but he 
thought, ‘“‘ Perhaps this Man is, upon the 
whole, less guilty than I am.”’—Let those whose 
Passions are keen and impetuous consider, with 
awful fear, the fate of Mr. Hackman. How 
often have they infringed the Laws of Morality 
by Indulgence. He, upon one check, was sud- 
denly hurried to. commit a dreadful Act. 

It is quite possible—even probable—that 
Boswell wrote the short and pathetic address 
which Hackman read as his defence. It was 
the usual custom for some literary sym- 
pathiser to perform this office, even when (as 
in the case of Dr. Dodd) the criminal was 
an accomplished orator. Hackman’s speech 
is given in the St. o’mes’s Chronicle for Apr. 
17, 1779 (the same issue that contains Bos- 
well’s letter), and is followed by a paragraph 
which I suspect Boswell of writing. Among 
other things it states that Hackman was “‘a 
fine figure of a Man, not 25 years of age.” 
None of the other newspaper accounts that 
I have read says this, and, indeed, it is a 
mistake, for Hackman was at least in his 
twenty-seventh year. Boswell, however, in 
his letter, brings in this very detail: ‘‘ Mr. 
Hackman is a genteel young Man, not Five- 
and-twenty.’’ He also shows himself in this 
letter much interested in Hackman’s defence ; 
calls it ‘‘ a decent and pathetic speech,” and 


tenderest.manner by ’’ it. To one acquainted 
with Boswell’s literary habits, this sounds 
extremely as though he had written it him- 
self, 
FREDERICK A. PortTte. 
Yale University. 


MRS. PEPYS AND ST. OLAVE’S CHURCH 
T. OLAVE’S, Hart Street, is filled with 
memories of the immortal diarist, Samuel 
Pepys. High up on the north wall of the 
chancel is an exquisitely sculptured bust of 


formed him of the Fate of his Relation and! his wife Elizabeth, placed there by him, 
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exactly opposite to a small gallery belonging 
to the Navy Office on the south wall, in which 
he sat when attending service at St. Olave’s. 
In a remarkable Latin epitaph beneath this 
bust Pepys praises without stint the virtues 
of a wife whom he doubtless loved and 
admired, whose portrait was painted at his 
command on more than one occasion, whom 
he loved to see dressed in fashionable clothes, 
of whom he was inordinately jealous, but to 
whom notwithstanding he was frequently un- 
faithful, with whom he often quarrelled, whom 
onone memorable occasion he ‘‘did strike over 
her left eye such a blow as the poor wretch 
did cry out and was in great pain,” and to 
whom on yet another occasion he ‘‘ did give 
her a pull by the nose, and some ill words.” 
This epitaph which probably few visitors 
read, and still fewer would be able to trans- 
late, is as follows: 
H. S. E. 
Cui 
Cunas dedit Somersitia, Octob. 23, 1640. 
Patrem e praeclara Matrem e nobili 
familia Stirpe 
de St. Michel, Cliffodorum, 
Andegravia. Cumbria. 
Elizabetha Pepys 
Samuelis Pepys (Classi Regiae ab Actis) Uxor 
Quae in Caenobio primum, Aula dein educata 
Gallica, 
Utriusque una claruit virtutibus, 
Forma, Artibus, Linguis, Cultissima. 
Prolem enixa, quia parem non potuit, nullam, 
Huic demum placide cum valedixerat —_ 
(Confecto per amoeniora fere Europae itinere) 
Potiorem abiit redux lustratura mundum. 
Obiit 10 Novembris. 
f Aetatis 29. 
Anno Conjugil 15. 
l Domini 1669. 
Of this I give a “‘ rough and ready ”’ trans- 
lation : 
Here is buried 
To Whom 
Somersetshire gave a cradle, October 23, 1610. 
Anjou gave a Cumberland gave a 
father mother 
out of the illustrious out of the noble race 
family of St. Michel of the Cliffords 
Elizabeth Pepys, 
Wife of Samuel Pepys (Secretary of the Royal 
‘leet), 
Who educated first at a convent, then at the 
French Court, 
Shone in the virtues of both at once, 
for beauty, accomplishments, languages most 
highly esteemed— 
Without having borne issue, because she could | 
not produce her equal. 
When at length she had peacefully said fare- 
well to this world , 
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(having hardly completed her journeying in 
the more pleasant places of Europe), 
departed returning to wander in a better 


: ; world. 
Died 10 of November, 
; of her age 29. 
In the Year \ of her marriage 15 
of Our Lord 1669. 
This epitaph contains one mistake. Eliza- 


beth St. Michel was not born in Somerset- 
shire, but in Devon. The explanation seems 
to be that Pepys knew but little about his 
wife’s early days, though he probably had 
heard that she came from the West Country 
(indeed he refers to this in the Diary), and 
he used the word Somersetshire loosely, as 
was not infrequently done in the seventeenth 
and eigtheenth centuries. More than four 
years after his wife’s death (when her monu- 
ment had probably been erected) Pepys 
wrote to his brother-in-law, Balthasar St. 
Michel (the *‘ Balty”’ of the Diary), to ask 
for information in order to refute the im- 
putation that he had turned Elizabeth from 
the Protestant to the Roman Catholic faith, 
and in the letter which was a reply to this, 
althasar wrote on Feb. 8, 1673/4 that his 
father ‘‘ for some time upon that little he 
had, settled himself in Devonshire, at a 
place called Biddeford; where and there- 
abouts, my sister, and we all were born.’’ 
This letter can be read in full in ‘ The Life, 
Journals, and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys, Hsqr., F.R.S.,’ by the Rev. John 
Smith, M.A., 1841 (vol. i. pp. 146-153). 

So much for the error in the epitaph, not 
a very grievous one. In St. Olave’s Church 
with which he had such intimate associations 
Samuel Pepys himself was laid to rest on 
June 4, 1703. Writing on the following day 
to Dr. Charlott, his friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Hickes says: ‘‘ Last night at 9 o’clock I did 
the last office for your and my good friend, 
Mr. Pepys, at St: Olave’s Church, where he 
was laid in a vault of his own makeing, by 
his wife, and brother.’’ Now the last two 
words of this letter have led to a mistake 
which is to be found perpetuated to-day in 
at least three important books of reference : 
Wheatley’s ‘London, Past and Present,’ 
Thornbury’s ‘Old and New London,’ and 
Daniell’s ‘ London City Churches.’ The 
same mistake, I believe, exists in Timbs’s 
‘Curiosities of London,’ 1855. Cunningham 
jumped to the conclusion that the ‘‘ brother ’’ 
mentioned by Dr. Hickes was the Tom so 
often mentioned in the Diarv. Wheatlev, 
in ‘London, Past and Piesent’ (without 
much excuse), followed Cunningham without 
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appeialite troubling to verify the statement. 
Yet a reference to the Diary for March 18, 
1663/4, would have shown that “ brother 
Tom ”’ was buried that day at St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, the service being performed by 
Dr. Pierson, the incumbent, and an examin- 
ation of the register of the burials at St. 
Bride’s would have confirmed the entry in 
the Diary. I have had an opportunity of 
examining a transcript of the registers of St. 
Olave’s and have found that the brother 
buried there was John (with whose career 
Samuel was sadly dissatisfied), who died in 
March, 1677,* when Samuel had to pay sume 
£300 of debt for him. 

Of Elizabeth Pepys, the beautiful woman 
whom her husband has made immortal, only 
two authentic portraits beyond the bust in 


St. Olave’s, as far as I am aware, exist to- | 


day. They are the Hayle portrait of her 
as St. Katherine, and the glazed stoneware 
bust by the famous John Dwight. There is 
also a small portrait in possession of Mr. 
John Pepys-Cockerell, but the owner informs 
me that doubts have been cast upon it, as 


the dress is said to be of a later period than ° 


that of her day. No student of Pepys’s 
life as revealed in his Diary should fail to 
éxamine with interest the marble bust of 
Elizabeth Pepys in the Church of St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street. 


W. CovurtHopr Forman. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
XVIII CENTURY WILLS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS, 


[HE following Wills, Grants, &c., are from 

the records destroyed with the Dublin 
Record Office. I only copied as much of each 
as I then (from 15 to 20 years ago) con- 
sidered necessary for my purpose, and now 
regret I did not make more complete copies 
of them. 


1720/1. Lacy, Thomas. 


of Jordanstown, in Co. 
of Meath, 
of ffenragh, farmer. To 
be bur. in the Church- 


Dated 17'Apr., 1720/1. 
Proved 25 Apr., 1721. 


yard of Rathcooye. 
in St. Olave’s 


John Pepys, FEsq., 
Chancell.” 


tegister is: 
ffrom St. 


* The entry 


“March 15, 1677, 
Donston’s in ye East: 


(1772. Lacey, 
The last Will and Testament of Thomas Lacy 


and barony | 


My eldest dau. Rose. | 


| 21 year of age. 
| year of age. 


Jury 11, 1925, 


My second dau. iene: » My eldest son 
Michael. My second son Morris. My third 
son Andrew. My fourth son Lawrence. My 
son Lawrence to be Exor. 
his 
(Signed) Thomas x Lacy. 
mark 

Proved 25th April, 1721, by Laurence Laey, 
1735. Lacey, Andrew. 
The last Will and Testament of Andrew Lacey 

of Crooked Staff, near 
Dated 10 Apr., 1735. City of Dublin, 
Proved 31 May, 1735. clothier. To be bur. 
in St. James Church- 

yard, Dublin. My wife Margery Lacey. 
My youngest son Walter Lacey. My eldest 
son Thomas Lacey. My second son Andrew 
Lacey. My third son Michael Lacey. My 
brother Maurice Lacey. My niece Rose 
Cultimine. My wife’s sister Mrs. Mary 
Jacobs. Mr. Patrick Brown of Pimlico, 
Brewer, and Mr, Andrew Morgan of Back- 
lane, Dublin, merchant, to be Executors. 

Proved Tricefirmo die May, 17365. 
1747. Lacy, John. 

John Lacy, late of the City of Dublin, 


Cooper. Admon. granted to Margaret Lacy 
the widow, 2nd December, 1747. 


1750. Lacy, William. 

The Jast Will and Testament of William 
Lacy, of Lisurelin, in 

Dated 10 Jan., 1750. County Limerick. To 

Proved 28 Feb., 1750. be bur. in Parish 
Church of Monegraat. 

My dau. Lucy Lacey. My only son Edmund. 

My niece Joan McMahon, spinster. 


1754. Lacy, Matthew. 
The last Will and Testament of Matthew 
Lacy, of .... My 
Dated 13 Aug., 1754. brothers Robert, W al- 
Proved 7 Jan., 1755. ter, Thomas, Andrew, 
and Peter. My wife 
Rebecea. . 
James. 
The last Will of James Lacey of Cornmarket, 
in City of Dublin, 
Hosier. To be buried 
at Tara, in Co. Meath. 
My wife Sarah Lacey. 
My three children to wit Mary Lacey, 
Thomas Lacey, and Margaret Lacey, when 
My son Thomas when 23 


Dated 4 Nov., 1772. 
Proved 14 Apri, 1773. 


[Prerogative Will, 1773. A—W.| 
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1774. Lacy, Lawrence. 

Lawrence Lacy, of Smithfield, City of Dub- 
lin, Vintner, deceased, intestate. 
granted 7th Sept., 1774, to Peter McNally, 
the natural and lawful grandfather of Peter, 
Mary Ann, Julia, Ann, Sarah, and Thomas 
Lacy, minors, the children. 


1776. Lacy, Daniel. 

‘Daniel Lacy, of Comb, City of Dublin, 
weaver, deceased, intestate. Admon. granted 
6th June, 1776, to Margery Lacy, the widow. 
1778. Lacy, Margery. 

Margery Lacy, als Dignum, late of Comb, 
City of Dublin, widow, deceased, intestate. 
Admon. granted 17th Oct., 1778, to Thomas 
Dignum her brother. 


1774. Grumey, Michael. 


Michael Grumley, late of Dublin, tailor, 
deceased, intestate. Admon. granted 18th 
May, 1774, to Margaret Grumley the widow. 
1774. GruMtey, Patrick. 

Patrick Grumley, late of Ticknock, Co. 
Dublin, tanner, deceased, intestate. Admon. 
granted 16 Dec., 1774, to Margery FitzPat- 
rick, als Grumley (wife of Bryan Fitzpatrick, 
of Bellally, (o. Dublin, dairyman), the 
daughter. 


1776. SuHertock, William. 


William Sherlock, late of Irishtown, Co. 
Kildare, Esq., to Mary Fetherston, of Parish 
of Kildraught, spinster. Dated 8 June, 
1776. 


1792. SnerRLocK, Thomas. 


The last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Sherlock. Appoints 
Thomas Reynolds, of 
Cook Street, residuary 
legatee. 

1730. FitzceraLp, Laurence. 

The last Will of Laurence Fitzgerald. My 
eldest son Thomas Fitz- 
gerald. My second son 
Keane Fitzgerald. My 


Dated 24 Dee., 1792. 
Proved 12 Jan., 1793. 


Dated 1 June, 1730. 
Proved 6 Jan., 1735. 


; brother Christopher 
Fitzgerald. My brother-in-law Francis 
Allen. My third and youngest son Allen 


Fitzgerald. 


Witnesses :—Margaret Fitzgerald, Patrick | 


Fitzgerald. 


| 1736; 7. 


Admon. | 
| Dated 6 Feb., 1736/7. 


| Bryan McRann. 
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FirzGeratp, Thomas. 


The last Will of Thomas Fitzgerald, of Ovid- 
stown, Co. Kildare. To 
be bur. in the Church 
of Kilmague. My son 
Vatrick Fitzgerald, My 
sons Oliver Fitzgerald and Rochford Fitz- 
gerald. My three dear children, James Fitz- 
gerald, Bridget Fitzgerald, and Margaret 


Proved < ase ses 


Fitzgerald. | My brother Charles Fitzgerald, 
and Henry Plunckett. My son James Fitz- 
gerald. 


(Signed) Thomas Fitzgerald. 

Witnesses: — Robert Fitzgerald, Ellenor 
Fitzgerald, and Maurice Fitzgerald. 
1745. Ketry, Laughlin. 
The last Will of Laughlin Kelly, of Lys- 

moyle, in County Ros- 
Dated 22 Feb., 1745. common. ‘To be bur. 
Granted 17 Noy., 1750. in the Parish Church 
of Camm (? H, F. R.). 

To my only dau. and heir Mable Kelly. 
Land of Caltraghbegg and Lysmoyle. My 
nephew Edmond Kelly. My two nieces 
Elizabeth Keogh and Anne Keogh. My wife. 
Mr. Anthony Burke, my brother-in-law, of 
Ballycronnelly, in Co. of Galway. My ser- 
vant and friend Bridget Kelly. My two 
nieces Elizabeth Proctor and Ann Burke. 
Legacy to Mr. Anthony Flynn, Mr. James 
Fallon, Mr. John Fallon, Mr. Thady Tully, 
Myr. Patrick Couniff, Mr. John Burke, Mr. 
My friends Thomas Lyster, 
of Lysterfield, Esq., and Mr. James Sproule, 
of Gortnacassagh, gent., and John Lyster. 
of Rock Savage, to be Exors. 

Witnesses: — James Sproule, 
Lally, Bryan McRann. 


Granted to Bridget Kelly, of Lismoyle, 


Laughlin 


‘ aforesaid, widow and relict, 17th November, 


1750. 


1757. Leryn, Christopher. 

The last Will and Testament of Christopher 
Leyn, of Killballyporter, Co. Meath, deceased. 
To Gerrard Leyn and David Leyn the exors. 
of Ellis Lacy otherwise Leyn (wife of Thomas 
Lacy), the natural and lawful sister of said 
deceased. 

[Prerogative Grant dated 2nd March, 1757]. 


1758. Leryn, Christopher. 

The last Will of Christopher Leyn, late of 
Killballyporter, Co. of Meath, unto :David 
Leyn and Garret Leyn, the cousins germans 
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and exors. of said deceased, and Alice Lacey 
(wife of Thomas Lacey) the natural and law- 
ful sister of said deceased, also Ann Law, ! 
otherwise (soodling, otherwise Teeling (wife 
of Samuel Law, gent.), Alice Teeling, 
spinster, Catherine Briscoe, spinster, Paul 
Briscoe and Mary Briscoe, the natural and 
lawful nephew and nieces of said deceased. | 
[Prerogative Grant dated 17th August, 1758}. | 


1768. Kean, Marv 

The last Will of Mary Kean als Rorke, now 

of Ballinamore, in the 

County of Leitrim. To | 
be bur. in the Church 
of Feanaugh. To my 
son-in-law William Sharpleys and to my dau. 
Frances, wife to the said William. To my 
son Hugh Rorke. To my granddaughter 
Mary Sharpleys when she arrives at the age 
of 16. 


Dated 9 Jan., 1768. 
Proved 2 May, 1769. 


(Signed) Mary Rorke. 


1778. 


Philip Fanning, of Mountrath, in Queen’s 
(o., deceased, intestate. Admon. granted 
14th May, 1778, to Ellinor Fanning the 
widow of the deceased. 


Henry FirzceRaLp REYNOLDS. 


FannrtnG, Philip. 


(To be continued). 


JOST MORTEM LIBEL.—It is to be feared 

that the old Latin tag De Mortuis nil 
nisi bonum is too often more dishonoured in 
the breach than it is honoured in the obser- 
vance, and this alike by pen and voice. It 
is curious to note that this un-Christian 
habit was illegal in this country down to , 
1887, when it was judicially decided that | 
“the dead have no rights, and can suffer no 
wrongs ”’ (per Stephen J., in Reg. v, Ensor, 
at Cardiff Assizes), although in 1603 it was 
decreed that ‘‘ although the man be dead at 
the time of the making of the libel, yet it is 
punishable ’’ (Coke, 5 Rep. 125a). These 
passages are quoted from a paper by James 
T. Ford’ in vol. xvi. of the Manchester 
Literary Club (1890), on ‘ Shakspere’s alleged 


Forgery of a Coat of Arms,’ in which he | 
eloquently rebuts this charge (made in Lard- | 


ner’s ‘ Cyclopedia’ in 1837, and repeated 
and amplified in 1887 in the New York 
World), and commences. thus: 


Ttis much to be vegretted that modern judi- 
cial’ decision has overturnéd what was once 


considered established law, and decided that 
libellers of the dead cannot ‘be punished. A 
man may .now invent the foulest calumnies to 
blacken the reputation of the noblest of man- 


| kind, with no motive but his own despicable 
| and hateful baseness to urge him, vet there is 


no remedy. 


No further comment is needed, 
J. B. McGovery. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 
URIAL IN WOOLLEN: ACTS.—With 
reference to these Acts, one of which 
was passed in 1678 (re-enacting a previous 
act of 1666), and the other in 1680, and which 
were repealed in 1814, and have been dis- 


' cussed at 12 S. xii. 512, and exlv. 33, 75, 137, 


159, 198, 255, it may be of interest to record 
here what was thought of them at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Mandeville, 
in ‘A search into the nature of society’ 
(attached to ‘ The Fable of the Bees,’ in 1723) 
wrote : 

Among the many beneficial laws that have 


| been made these hundred years, it is not easy 


to name one of greater utility, and at the 
same time more exempt from all inconvenien-, 
ces, than that which has regulated the dresses 
of the dead. Those who were old enough to 
take notice of things when that Act was made, 
and are yet alive, must remember the general 
clamour that was made against it. At first, 
nothing could be more shocking to thousands 
of people than that they were to be buried 
in woollen; and the only thing that made that 
law supportable was, that there was room left 
for people of some fashion to indulge their 
weakness without extravagancy; considering 
the other expences of funerals where mourn- 
ing is given to several and rings to a great 
many. The benefit that accrues to the nation 
from it is so visible that nothing could be said 
in reason to condemn it, which in a few years 
made the horror conceived against it lessen 
every day. I observed then that young people 
who had seen but few in their coffins did the 
soonest strike in with the innovation; but that 
those who, when the act was made, had buried 
many friends and relations remained averse to 
it the longest, and I remember many that 
never could be reconciled to it to their dying 
day. By this time burying in linen being 
almost forgot, it is the general opinion that 
nothing could be more decent than woollen, and 
the present manner of dressing a corps: which 
shews that our liking or disliking of things 
chiefly depends on mode and custom, and the 
precept and example of our betters, and such 
whom one way or other we think to be superior 
to us. 

It may be remarked, however, that Mande- 


| ville was born (probably in 1670) in Holland, 


and did not settle in England till after 1691. 
JoHN B. WArNEWRIGHT 
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Readers’ Queries. 


UTHER PAMPHLET.—Can any reader 


give me the reference to Luther’s pamph- . 


let in which he says that the Papacy was 
founded by the Devil? It was widely dis- 
tributed during the Diet of Worms in 1521. 

F. P. Barnarp. 

Bilsby House, nr. Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 
PORTRAIT OF PRINCE RUPERT. — I 
have a small engraving of Prince Rupert 
as a youth, half-length, wearing a large hat 
and deep lace collar, and with his hair 
arranged in short, clustering curls. It is 
inscribed as follows:—‘t G. Knight, sculpt. 
8. Harding Del, Pub. Feb. 21, 1793, by E. 
and 8. Harding, Pall Mall. From a Minia- 
ture by Cooper in the Possession of Mr. 
Edwards, Pall Mall.’’ The miniature from 
which the engraving is taken is undoubtedly 
a copy of the fine Honthorst portrait of 
Prince Rupert belonging to the Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery at Wilton House, 
near Salisbury. Can any of your readers 
tell me whether the miniature still exists and, 
if so, to whom it now belongs? The Mr. 
Edwards mentioned on the engraving is pre- 
sumably James Edwards (1757-1816), book- 
seller and bibliographer, of Pall Mall. I 
should also be glad to know if the engraving 
was published as a separate plate, or whether 
it was an illustration to a book. 
MarcGareET R. Toynbee. 


ELAY IN BRINGING TO TRIAL. — 
What was the rule for holding assizes 
at the end of the eighteenth century? The 
murder at Hindhead, Surrey, was committed 
on the 24 Sept., 1786 (commemorated on a 
stone there). The three prisoners were tried 
at Kingston (Spring <Assizes) and hanged 
on Apr. 7 following. In those days 
execution speedily followed sentence. The 
men were arrested immediately after the 
crime and the case presented no difficulty 
before committal for trial, 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


THE ‘PRINZENRAUB.’ — Who was the 
author of a book entitled ‘ Ernest and 
Albert; or the story of the Stolen Princes ’ ? 
It was illustrated by L. Huard, P. Skelton, 
R. Dudley, A. Sadler, and C, Kendrick, and 
was published by Ward, Lock and Tyler. 
There is no date on the title page, but a 
dedicatory poem is dated Christmas, 1864. 
My copy is bound in red cloth gilt, but T 


, Church, 
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have seen another copy in green cloth, 
entitled (on both cover and title page) ‘ The 
Princes of Saxony; or Ernest and Albert.’ 
Otherwise the books are precisely alike. Was 
the second a later edition, or merely a fresh 
issue of the original edition with a new title- 


page? F. H.C. 


PECKITT, GLASS PAINTER, 1731-1795. 
I am engaged upon a life of this artist, 
and should be glad of particulars of his 
numerous works, or any correspondence or 
other items. A portrait of him by John 
Raphael Smith is catalogued by Evans in his 
‘ Engraved Portraits’ and also by W. Boyne 
in his ‘ Yorkshire Library.’ Can anyone 
say if a copy still exists and where it may 
be seen ? 
JOHN A. KNOWLES. 
23, Stonegate, York. 
IR WILLIAM PICKERING. — Two Sir 
William Pickerings, father and son, who 
died respectively in 1542 and 1574 (‘ D.N.B.’ 
gives 1575 as date of death of the latter; it 
should be 1574/5) lie buried in St. Helen’s 
Bishopsgate, where a memorial 
tablet records that they were both soldiers. 
Is there any record of their doings as such ? 
The inscription also records that the elder 
was ‘‘ mareschallus,’? which is translated in 
Cox’s ‘Annals of St. Helen’s’ (1876) as 
‘* field-marshal.’”’ This can hardly be cor- 
rect, because the rank of field-marshal was 
not known in England until 1737. 
J. H. Lesire. 
I ENRY LINDSAY, CAPTAIN (Brevet- 
Major) in the 2nd battalion of the 69th 
Regiment of Foot, was severely wounded at 
(Juatre Bras, on 16 June, 1815, when trying 
to save the King’s Colour of the Regiment, 
which was, however, captured and carried off 
by a French cavalryman. 
Lindsay died in 1829. His Waterloo medal 
was bought at an auction in London last 
month, by the gentleman who recovered the 


, 68th Colour in France a few years ago, by 


purchase, and in whose possession it now is. 
The Colour and medal make a most interest- 
ing historic group. 
To what family did Henry Lindsay belong ? 
On what date and where did he die? 
J. H. Leste. 
ATTULLO.—I should be glad of any in- 
formation regarding this surname; its 
origin, meaning, etc.. Also information on 
any members of this family would be wel- 
oo. (. T. Grecory. 
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ORTRAIT OF SIR PETER KILLI- 
GREW.—Can any reader say if there is a 
portrait extant of Sir Peter Killigrew, who 


built Falmouth parish church, and where it | 


may be found? He died either in 1667 or 
1677 and is usually known as Sir Peter the 
Poet or Sir Peter Killigrew the first, to dis- 
tinguish him from his son, A sale of Killi- 
grew portraits took place in London about 
1775, and at that sale was sold a half-length 
portrait of Sir Peter Kiligrew by Lely. <A 
Mrs, Boddam Castle owns a portrait of his 
son by Kneller. Can Mrs. Castle’s address 
be supplied? Any unpublished information 


about Falmouth parish church would be of | 


much use for a proposed history of this 
church, 
(Rev.) J. L. Kemprnorne. 
The Rectory, St. Enoder, Cornwall. 
HOMAS HUTLEY, CLOCKMAKER, 
COGGESHALL.—Wanted details of the 
career of this clockmaker, who probably 
flourished a century ago. <A clock with 
Hutley’s name on dial is in the possession of 
a Banffshire clergyman. 
Rosert Murpocn LAWRANCE, F.S.A., SCOT. 
Aberdeen. 
ETER ROBINS.—Let into the pavement 
of the Church of Santo Domingo at La 
Lagura, Teneriffe, is a slab with this in- 
scription: — ‘‘ Huc translata | sunt ossa 


D.D. | Petri Robins | ex Portsmouth | 
Angliae portu | vbi obiit die 20 | Aprilis an | 
no Dni | 1738;’’ 2.¢., ‘‘ Hither have been 


translated the bones of Mr. Dr. Peter Robins 
from Portsmouth, a port of England, where 
he died 20 April, a.p. 1738.’’ Is anything 
known of this Dr. Peter Robins? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

66 DREAM WITHIN A DREAM.” — 

Poe’s poem with this title contains the 
lines : 

All that we see or seem, 

Is but a dream within a dream. 

Dickens began ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ in 
1843, and in the last line but one of the 17th 
chapter has —‘‘ a dream within a dream.” 
Longfellow, in his ‘ Hawthorne, 23 May, 
1864,’ wrote : 

I only see—a dream within a dream— 
The hill-top hearsed with pines. 

In ‘ Miscellaneous Writings of John Con- 
ington,’ edited by J. H. Symonds (1872), vol. 
i. p. 337, we find :—‘‘ Ennius wakes from his 
sleep, and proceeds to invite his countrymen 
to hear a description of the harbour of Luna, 
where it is conjectured that he may have 


dreamt this dream within a dream.’’ Coning- 
ton’s paper appeared in the North British 
Keview im 1864, and was thus earlier in 
publication than Longfellow’s ‘  lower-de- 
Luce.’ Probably, however, all three, Dickens, 
Conington, and Longfellow, borrowed directly 
from Poe. Did Poe originate the phrase ? 

HarMATOPEGOS. 


HERALDRY.—Could some reader identify 
the following arms: — Per chevron en- 
grailed gules and argent three oxenheads 
proper. Crest a boar passant proper. Motto, 
Spero infestis mctuo secundis, 
RC. 
{HAPELS.—In the press reports of the dis- 
cussions between Masters and Unions 
this word occurs as follows: -—— ‘‘ Chapels 
shall have right to submit names of members 
for promotion. Selection not necessarily 
limited to members of the chapel. The 
Union gave an assurance that chapels shall 
refrain, &c., &c., and that matters in dis- 
pute with any chapel shall, &c., &ec.”’ 
This use of the word is interesting. How 
does it arise ? 
Watrer E. GAwTHorp. 
ERMSLEY OR BERMPLEY FAMILY. 
—Is anything known of the Bermsley or 
Bermpley family prior to 1600? In the 
archives of All Souls College, Oxford, under 
date ‘‘36 Hen. VI, 29 Sept.,’’ appears a 
reference to a ‘‘ Thomas Bermpley, [a] proctor 
of the University.”’ 
Gro. A, TAYLon. 
HENRY BENNETT, EARL OF ARLING- 
TON, is said to have been born in 1618. 
I should be glad to ascertain the full date 
of his birth, and also the date of his marriage 
with Isabella von Beverweert, daughter of 


Louis of Nassau. 
G. F. R. B. 
VIR, FRANCIS BLAKE, BART.—Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. v. 169, 
he was born in 1708. I should be glad to 
learn the’ full date of his birth, deed of his 
marriage with Isabel, daughter of Samuel 
Ayton, of West Herrington, Durham. When 
was his eldest surviving son Francis born? 
G. F. R. B. 
HE REV. JOHN THOMAS BECHER, 
writer on social economy, was born in 
1770, according to the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
(‘an any correspondent give me the full date 
of his birth and some particulars of his 


mother ? 
G. F. R. B. 


Jury 11, 1925. 
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Jury 11, 1925. 
pacK-HORSE BRIDGES. — I should be 
much obliged if any reader can give me 
references to any literature on this subject. 
ALBERT WADE, 
‘HEVALIER FAMILY.—Thomas Cheva- 
lier (1767-1824), surgeon, born in Lon- 
don, married Elizabeth Phillips, dau. of the 
Mr. Phillips who was well known in connec- 
tion with St. Bartholomew’s Church, Smith- 
field. They had a son, Thomas William 
Chevalier, a physician of South Audley 


Street (1799-1835) ; married, 1827, an Italian | 


of the Ravizette family of Milan; her father 
was tutor to Lord Palmerston. 

Both father and son are buried in Bunhill 
Fields. The grandfather of the elder Chev- 
alier had come to England in an open boat 
on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685; and his father, Jean, died in the 
“ Hospital for French Protestants,’’ July, 
1791, aged 67. I should much like to ascer- 
tain the Christian name of the Chevalier who 
came over in the open boat, and thereby be 
enabled to complete an unbroken line of 
ancestry from Etienne Chevalier, who lived 
in 1474 and was a sort of Ambassador or 
Secretary to the King in various parts of 
France, 

BRISSENDEN WARDEN. 
WAN WITH A WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
“" NAME.—The celebrated Duc de Mont- 
morency Constable of France (1493-1567) 
received the Christian name of Anne in 


‘honour, it is reported, of his godmother, the 


celebrated Anne of Brittany. 
Are there any other instances of men with 
female Christian names ? 
H. ASkeEw. 
Spennymoor. 
‘WORTALITY: POEM SUNG IN SOLI- 
“ TUDE’: T. CAMBRIA JONES. — 
This was published in 1837. Can any reader 
supply data and notify what part of Wales 
ostensibly he hailed from, time of nativity 
and death? Was he author of anything 
else ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


UTHOR WANTED.—I should be glad to! 


know the author and the context of the 
following lines :— 
Happy is he, the only happy man, 
Who out of choice does all the good he can; 
Who business loves and others happy makes 
By prudent industry and pains he takes, 
God’s blessnig here he’ll have and man’s 
esteem ; 
’ And when he dies his works will follow him. 
C. E. Hospss. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Replies. 





MYSTERIOUS FIGURES: PICTURES 
WITH MOVING EYES. 
(cxlviii, 441), 


yo Ul correspondent’s query, together with 


the information relating to the subject 
which he incidentally gives, has greatly inter- 
ested me, and also a student of mine, a mem- 
ber of the Japanese Embassy here, who per- 
fectly well remembers the famous ‘‘ Dozing 
Cat’ at Nikko and confirms the impression 
of the moving eyes referred to by your corre- 
spondent. 

Who does not remember the uncanny feeling 
produced in childhood by the haunting way in 
which the eyes of portraits of one’s forbears 
watched and followed one. And in public 
picture galleries paintings may be observed 
which have this remarkable quality. Certain 
it is that painters, particularly at the age 
of Titian, had some trick for producing this 
striking effect. Nor is it wholly unknown 
among modern artists. That such a trick, 
when applied to religious pictures, would 
lend itself to the purposes of sweating 
counters out of ‘‘the hard hands of peasants”’ 
nay easily be supposed, and as the demand, 
for pictures with this characteristic increased, 
one can understand that artists were to be 
found in sufficient abundance to supply the 
requisite. But it did not stop there. As 
always when an incentive is supplied, com- 


| petition to excel the ordinary production 


arose and a device was invented, by which the 
eyes of portraits, not only appeared to follow 
the onlooker about, but actually to open and 
close. 

I leave to the technical artist to demon- 
strate the means by which such an optical 
delusion is produced—and should be exceed- 
ingly interested to know how it is done—and 
proceed to the mention of the several pictures. 
having this characteristic in Rome, all of 
which I have myselfi seen, and can personally 
vouch for as producing the illusion in some 


| instances—in the others, the ‘‘ miracle ’’ does 


not work nowadays! 

These pictures are ‘ Our Lady Immaculate ” 
in the English Catholic Church of San Sil- 
vestro; ‘Our Lady of the Assumption’ ir 
the Chiesa Nuova (Santa Maria in Valli- 
cella); ‘Our Lady of Mount Carmel’ in 
San Martino ai Monti; ‘Our Lady of Grace” 
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in the Hospital of the Consolation; ‘ Our 
Lady Most Holy’ in the Gest; ‘ Our Lady 
of Sorrows’ imthe room where St. Aloysius 
dwelt in the monastery adjoining San 
Ignazio; ‘Our Lady of Mercy.’ in the chapel 
of Madonna dell’ Archetto, especially vener- 
ated by that startling intellect; James, the 
Old Pretender; and _ the solitary example 
which is not that of a Madonna, the face of 
Christ in Santa Maria in Monticelli. 

Of the two last it may be observed that, 
in the first case, the mysterious eyes were 


seen to move in the year 1796. It is sup- 
posed by pious persons that disturbing 
thoughts in connection with the French 


Revolution, the expulsion of religious from 
France, or the victorious invasion of Italy by 
the young Bonaparte were the occasion of the 
phenomenon. 

As to the other picture, the ‘ Christ’ in 
Santa Maria in Monticelli, it is said that 
the eyes opened and closed in 1900, though 
the reason for this they were not so good as 
to explain. Personally I cannot vouch for 
that, not being in Rome at the time; but I 
centainly beheld the same picture perform 
the same trick in the year of the Spanish 
Fever here, when people were dying at the 
rate of a hundred a day—much good it did 
them ! 

In the beginning I was sceptical — this 
having been the first example of opening and 
closing eyes in a picture which I had then 
seen—and I regarded the painting, fixing 
my gaze particularly upon the eyes, for three- 
quarters of an hour without any result; 
then, just as I was going to give it up as a 
delusion of the pious imagination, I thought 
I saw them close. 

I looked hard at the painting and found 
that it actually was so, only the flesh colour 
of the closed lids being visible. I examined 
this for about a quarter of an hour, always 
timing myself by my watch; and, ever and 
anon, removing my gaze to other objects and 
then turning it again on to the picture. 
Finally, I saw the eyes once more opened, 
their pale blue colour being unmistakable. 
I shall not tire you with how often I repeated 
these experiments ; 
were always successful, after I had at first 
habituated my own eyes to expecting the 
phenomenon, and I remained in the church 
fully two hours thus occupied. Is it an 
optical illusion or a physiological effect of 
concentration on an expected appearance ? 

A. H. Ccoprr-Pricuarp. 


suffice it to say, they , 


JeLy 11, 1925, 


Dr. Franz Hartmann, author of a Life of 
Paracelsus, mentions a mysterious portrait in 
‘An Authenticated Vampire Story’ in The 
Occult Review about the end of 1909 or early 
1910 (p. 144). 

The portrait, which is reproduced in the 
article, is supposed to be that of a Countess 
Elga, daughter of the former owner of a 
castle in the Carpathians where the picture 
hung. Dr. Hartmann quotes the account 
of an editor who visited the unoccupied castle 
accompanied by a doctor, a lawyer and a 
literary man. The doctor, ‘‘ after looking 
at the picture for a short time ’’ suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How strange! The picture closes 
its eyes and opens them again, and now it 
begins to smile.’”’ The editor evidently saw 
nothing himself although ‘‘ to look at the 
picture for a certain time caused me to feel 
a very disagreeable sensation in the region 
of the solar plexus... [the doctor] and 
another man present claimed that they saw 
the picture distorting its face ’’ — when he 
read the beginning of the Gospel of S, John. 
The lady of the portrait, by the way, was 
the vampire in the case. 

A well-known Christ head is a _ good 
example of deliberate manipulation of the 
eyes to produce the opening and shutting 
effect. Is it not akin to the optical illusion 
of a set of shaded cubes which the eye grasps 
alternately as in relief and then as hollowed 
out ? 

C. NELSON STEWART. 


N OLD BROADSIDE (exlviii. 297, 340). 
—The ‘ True copy of a letter written by 
Jesus Christ,’ etc., represents a late—though 
hy no means the latest—offshoot of an inter- 
esting fiction ‘ Epistola Domini Nostri Jesus 
Christi descendens de ccelo in Jerusalem,’ &c., 
which, in my opinion, originated in Southern 
Gaul or Northern Spain towards the close 
of the sixth century, and which has enjoyed 
a tremendous spread all over Europe as far 
north as, Iceland, and over a large part of 
Asia and Northern Africa. The late Eng- 
lish version is, as far is I know, singular as 
regards the place where the letter is said to 
have been found. However, this varies even 
within English copies of the same period. 
One, in my possession, printed by T. Catnach, 
2 and 3, Monmouth Court Dials, runs: 
Transmitted from the Holy City by a con- 
verted Jew. Faithfully translated from the 


original Hebrew copy now in the possession ot 
Lady Cuba’s family at Mesopotamia . . . ant 
found under a great stone. round ‘and large, 
at the foot’ of the cross [this final’ location 
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occurs also in an Italian broadside, Bodleian, 
Scrap Book, No. 1, f. 22b].. ... It was carried 
to the city of Iconium [this place is already 
mentioned in one of the oldest Latin versions 
of the letter] and there published by a person 
belonging to the Lady Cuba. 


even in the last war. 


For an account of the developments of the 
fiction cp. R. Stabe, ‘ Der Himmels Brief, ein 
Beitrag zur allgemeinen Religionsgeschichte,’ 
Tubingen, 1918, or L. Gougaud, ‘La priére 
dite de Charlemagne et les piéces apogryphes 
apparentées’ in Revue d’histoire Ecclésias- 
tique, xx. (1924), p. 211 &c., Louvain. 

R. PRiEBscu. 

London. 


JONSON ALLUSION IN JEREMY TAY- 
LOR (cxlviii. 459). — The passage in 
Taylor’s ‘Holy Living’ is practically a 
translation from Seneca, ‘ Epistles,’ 95, 43, 
“Amico aliquis aegro adsidet: probamus, 
At hoc hereditatis causa facit: vultur est, 
cadaver exspectat. Hadem aut turpia sunt 
aut honesta: refert, quare aut quemadmo- 
dum fiant.’’ The comparison of a legacy- 
hunter to a vulture seems to have been a 
commonplace in Latin literature. Martial 
concludes an epigram (Bk. vi. 62) on such a 
theme with the line: 
Cuius vulturis hoc erit cadaver ? 
In Petronius (116, 9) he is a raven. 
Epwarp BEnNsty. 

University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth. 
(iH {SHIRE CURIOSITY (exlviii. 457).— 

The note by Mr. T. Cann Hueues on the | 
peculiar geographical position of a part of 
Lawton Parish, is of great interest; but one 
is tempted to ask whether the writer has not 
made a slight slip in his statement. The 
Diocese of Chester 1s officially described as 
embracing the whole County, and Lawton is | 
stated in Crockford to be situate in that 
County; therefore the residents mentioned 
would pass from the Province of York into 
that of Canterbury (Cheshire being in the 
Northern Province), and not vice versa as 
stated in the note. 

In olden times, by the bye, there were many 
isolated—separated—parts of a Diocese, in 
the same way as there are parts of a County 
to this day; but the sole survival seems to 
be the fragment of Canterbury Diocese in- | 
cluding and surrounding Croydon. 

C. J. TorrennaM. 

Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 
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HOTOGRAPHIC, ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
BOOKS (cxlvili, 421, 464).—A_ Madras. 
Government publicatign,, viz., E. Thurston : 
‘Anthropology of the Todas and Kotas.of the 


_ Nilgiri Hills,’ Madras, 1896, contains a num- 
The letter used as talisman played a part | 


ber of plates reproduced by. two processes. 
The ordinary process blocks are in perfect 
condition, but the ‘‘ photo prints ’’ (they are 
so marked) are on the verge of vanishing. 
They are not mounted but. apparently the 
full page of thin paper was sensitized. One 
photograph of a ‘“‘ Toda man ”’ shows a most 
extraordinary development of a typical Toda 
face covering practically the whole body of 
what is evidently the picture intended to 
appear. I regret I cannot give the number 
of the plate as my copy was annexed by an 
enthusiastic collector of ‘‘ spirit’’ photo- 
graphs, but I should be glad to learn if the 
same appearance is to be noticed on other 
copies. .C, NELSON STEWART. 

Aberdeen. 

In ‘ The Electoral History of the Borough 
of Lambeth,’ by George Hill, 1879, there. are 
ten portraits which appear to me to be pro- 
duced by the Gelatine process; they are 
absolutely as perfect now as when laid down 
on each separate decorated in gold sheet of 
paper. The ‘‘ life”’ of a photograph depends 
greatly upon the medium made use of in lay- 
ing down the print. 

J. ARRow. 

Balham. 

{)XECUTIONS BY BURNING (exlviii. 
4 357. 393, 430). — Mr. Jonn B. Watne- 
WRIGHT asks why ‘I flatly contradict’? Mr. 
Prosser CHaNnTER’s date (1790). If Mr. 
Wal1NEWRIGHT will read my note again he 
will see what I wrote was the tale as it was 
told to me with the approximate date as given 
by the narrator. The old gentleman who- 
told it was born about 17985. I heard it 
from him in the middle 70’s. I was then 


| a youth and the horrible details made a great 


impression. It is no uncommon thing for a 


| very old man to think that events happening 


about the time of his birth which were talked 


| about in his presence in his early childhood 


really occurred in his own experience. More 
especially is this so if he has told the tale 
very often. 

I should like to thank Mr. Prosser 
CuHanTER for his many interesting notes which 


| are always valuable and most useful for 
reference. 


F. Wriir1am Cock. 
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] RS. FITZHERBERT: GENERAL ORD 

(cxlviii, 444), — As 3S. iv. 522, two 
correspondents state that there was no issue 
of the marriage between George IV and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 

James Ord, formerly in the Royal Navy 
and afterwards a naval constructor at the 
Washington Navy Yard, adopted a boy who 
was stated to be a child of one of the sons 
of George III. He died in 1810 and left 
his residuary estate to ‘‘ his beloved nephew, 
James Ord, of Georgetown College.’’ 


In the ‘ Centenary History of Georgetown | 


College,’ published in 1891, it is stated that 
‘* James Ord, son of George IV and his law- 
ful wife, Mrs. Fitzherbert, was enrolled 
among the students in the year 1800.”’ 

The second James Ord died at Omaha in 
1873, and General Ord is more likely to have 
been a grandson than son of the Prince 
Regent. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Littlehampton. 


In their joint contribution to the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica,’ 11th edn., the late Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner and Hugh Chisholm (editor 
of the 2nd edn.) say quite explicitly that 
there was no child of the marriage between 
(seorge 1V and Mrs. Fitzherbert. They say, 
in speaking of the relations between the pair 
—‘‘ Their union—there was no child of the 
marriage—was brutally broken off in June, 
1794, by the Prince.” A reunion was 
effected in 1800 which was finally terminated 


three years later but the statement ‘‘ there | 


was no child of the marriage ’’ must, I think, 
be taken to cover this period. Her refusal 
before her marriage with the Prince in 1785 
to become his mistress precludes the notion 
of the birth of a child before the marriage 
was solemnized. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


‘ DEU DE CHOSE’ (exlviii. 459).—The full 


title of the poem is ‘ Peu de Chose et , 
The author, M. Léon de | 


Presque Trop.’ 
Montenacken, in a letter to The Literary 


World of 3 June, 1904, gives the correct form | 


of his poem, as follows: 


La vie est vaine: 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peu de haine— 
Et puis—honjour! 
La vie est breve: 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de réve— 
Et puis—bonsoir! 


‘la jeune Belgique in 1887, 


Jery 11, 1925, 


La vie est telle 
Que Dieu la fit; 
Et, telle quelle, 
Kile suffit : 
This poem appeared in Le Parnasse de 
The author has 
written what he calls an English translation 
and has dedicated it to Mrs. Mary E. John- 
son. It really is nothing of the kind; it is 
an original poem, and as such, I fear, of 
little value. It is called ‘ Naught and Too 
Much’: 
Life is but play: 
A throb, a tear; 
A sob, a sneer— 
And then—good day! 
Lite is but jest: 
A dream, a doom; 
A gleam, a gloom— 
And then—good rest! 
Lite is but such 
As wrought God’s will; 
"Tis naught, and still— 
"Tis oft—too much. 
All this, and a good deal more on the sub- 


' ject, was published last August in the Sun- 
i day Times. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

YENTENARIES (exlviii. 424; exlix. 18). 
—At Kirkley Hall, in Northumberland, 
in the park, there is a monument with the 

inscription : 

Vindicatae Libertatis Publicae 
Anno Centesima 
Salutis MDCLXXXVIII 
Newton Ogle 
P 
This commemorates the centenary of the 
; landing of William of Orange in England in 
| 1688; it was erected by the Rev. Newton 
Ogle, the proprietor of Kirkley in 1788. 
M. H. Dopps. 

PELIX FOLIO (exlviii. 442; exlix. 13).— 
He was John Page, one of the Founders, 
with Edwin Waugh and Ben. Brierley, of the 
Manchester Literary Club in 1862, and was 
the author of ‘ Hawkers, Street Dealers, and 
(juacks,’ 1858; ‘ The Devil’s Elbow ; a Legend 
' of the Etheron,’ 1865; and ‘ Boxhill, His- 
torical and Descriptive,’ 1867. He was long 
' an esteemed member of the Club, and_was 
‘employed in the Markets Office, Town Hall, 
| in this city, but I do not find that he con- 
tributed papers to the Club, at least not to 
vols. i. (1875), vi. (1880), vii. (1881), ix. 
(1890), and x. (1891), though I have seen 
| occasional contributions from his pen in the 
| Manchester City News, 


J. B. McGovern. 
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AKER, OF SHELLEY, ESSEX (exlviii. 
334, 376, 392, 412, 430).—According to 
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TINE COTTAGE : WATERSLADE 
COURT, FULHAM (cxlviii. 460).—See 


Heralds’ College, in a Visitation of Suffolk, | Féret’s ‘ Fulham,’ 1900, as to Waterslade 


1561, the following arms—‘‘ Argent on a 
saltire engrailed sable five escallops of the 
first, on a chief of the second a lion passant 
of the field ’’—were used by an old Essex 
family of Baker, the sole heiress of which 
was Edith, daughter of Thomas Baker, who 
became the wife of John Bull, and their 
daughter and heiress married a Sedgewick. 

The Suffolk Visitation, as issued by the 
Harleian Society does not give this so that 
the arms must appear in notes attached to 
the Visitation and not yet published. 

These arms also appear on a ring in the 
South Kensington Museum, obtained from 
the Waterton collection; sixteenth century ; 
inside is inscribed ‘‘ C,B.”’ 

There is apparently no record at Herald’s 
College of these arms being definitely granted 
to any Baker family, but these arms, modi- 
fied, have been granted to at least two 
different Baker families in Devon and to 
Baker of Elemore Hall, Durham, who are 
traditionally supposed to have gone North 
from Devon during the Wars of the Roses. 

Most Baker families seem to use or to 
obtain grants, in modified forms, of the arms 
of Baker, of Sissinghurst Castle, Kent, 
because, I presume they are the best known 
Baker family owing to Sir Richard Baker, 
the celebrated chronicler. 

H. R. Porpwam Baker. 

77, Accrington Road, Blackburn. 


HENRY GARNETT, S.J. (exlviii. 421).— 
There are five engraved portraits of 
Garnett in the British Museum, one of which 
is described as being engraved by J. Wierix. 
See ‘Catalogue of Engraved British Por- 
traits,’ vol. 2, pp. 273-4. 
G. F. R. B. 


BROTHER OF MAJOR ANDRE’S 
(exlviii. 407; exlix. 12).— At 9 S. ii. 
119, it is stated that at Bathampton Church- 
yard, near Bath, there is a M.I, to Sir Wil- 
liam Louis André, Bart., who died un- 
married at Deans Leaye, near Southampton. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


AMADOU (exlviii. 424, 462). — In dry-fly 

fishing, this is used for taking out the 
moisture from the artificial fly. By being 
pressed on the amadou a water-logged fly 
becomes dry at once. 


Cc. S.C. (B/C). 


Court, vol. ii. p. 79. As to Vine Cottage 
see pp. 147, 196, and illustration. Feéret 
gives a long account of East End House, pp. 
90-97. Nos. 17 to 41 Parson’s Green stand 
on the site. Mrs. Fitzherbert is stated to 


| have lived there from 1808 to 1810. 


W. H. QuagRett. 
In ‘ Fulham, Old and New,’ by Charles 
James Feret, Vine Cottage is illustrated and 
described in vol. ii. pp. 147 and 196; vol. 
iii, p. 216 and 217; vol. ii. p, 64; and vol. 
ii. p. 70. Waterslade Court, vol. ii. p. 79. 
J. ARROW. 
Balham. 
‘OVENTRY AND PUTNEY (exlix. 8).— 
‘ ** Po send to Coventry ’’ has never been 
satisfactorily explained, but Mr. Logan Pear- 
sall Smith, in his recently published ‘ Words 
and Idioms’ (p. 238), queries whether 
Coventry may not be a popular corruption 
of quarantaine. 
DE V. PayEN-PayNe. 
AMES’S POWDERS (exlviii. 351, 390, 
412, 425, 448).—This contains antimony 
oxide and calcium phosphate. In small 
dose it produces sweating, but in large dose 
as with other antimonials it produces 
vomiting. 
HENRY LEFFMANN. 
OOK BORROWERS (12 S. ix. 398, and 
references there given).—Various friends 
in New York have given me a number of book- 
rhymes, in use at various times during the 
last forty years, which I send on for your 
periodical, in case some be new to your 
readers : 
1. This book belongs to Harry Edgerley: 
Should it be borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome will he be 
To read, to copy, not to lend, 
But to return to me. 
. If my name you do not find, 
Turn to page one hundred and nine. 


Do not steal this book of knowledge, 
Or you'll be sent to Sing-Sing College. 


ae 


{. I pity the river, I pity the brook. 

1 pity the person who touches this book. 
find the following lines written in a copy 
of ‘The New England Primer,’ printed at 


— 


' Springfield, Mass. , 1807 (Heartman’s ‘ Check- 


list,’ No. 169): 
Elizabeth Capen is my name, 
Steal not this book for fear of shame. 
THomAsS OLLIVE MaBBOTT. 
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EMOIRS. OF THE COMTESSE DE| 
-BOIGNE (1781-1814) (cxlviii. 459). — 
The.actual fact is that the ‘ Mémoires’ were 
re-written from the rough notes left by the 
Comtesse de Boign, and edited for publica- 
tion by. Charles Nicoullaud. The complete 
I'rench work. (5 vols.) extends to much later 
than 1814, and is entitled ‘ Récits d’une 
Tante. . Mémoires de la Comtesse de Boigne, 
née d’Osmond, publiés d’aprés les manuscrits 
originaux par M. Charles Nicoullaud.’ The 
‘ Mémoires’ are considered genuine by the 
surviving members of the Countess’s family, 
and were published under the supervision of 
her nephews and nieces. The Comtesse de 
Boigne during her lifetime achieved some 
success as a novelist, and wrote several plays 
for aristocratic amateur dramatic perform- 
ances. The plays, however, are still in MS. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


JULY 11, 1935, 


and entitled, so far as I can remember, 
‘ Additions to the Life of Samuel Johnson.’ 
However, a copy without this supplement. is 
not to be considered imperfect on. that 
account. See Lowndes, p. 242. 
Jamus TREGASKIS, 
66, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


Mr. Evans is quite right. 1793 is the 
date of ‘The Principal Corrections and 
Additions to the First Edition of Mr. Bos- 
well’s Life of Dr. Johnson.’ 

L. FE. Powe tt. 


Lowndes (Bohn’s edition) has (i. 242) “A 
supplement to the first edition, 4to., was 
published in 1793, at one guinea !’’ 

In reference to this volume Leslie Stephen 
wrote (‘ D.N.B.,’ v. 438; s.v. Boswell) ‘‘ The 
principal corrections and additions to the 
second edition were published separately in 


1793.”” 
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UILDHALL CHAPEL (exlviii. 423, 464). 
— The following description of this | 
Chapel was published about 150 years ago: 


At the east end of the front of the 
Guildhall, and at a _ right angle with it, 
is Guildhall chapel, between that hall and 
Blackwall hall. This chapel was founded | 
in the year 1299, dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen and All Saints’, called London 
College. A  chauntry was established in 
this chapel for four chaplains, and lands 
and tenements left for their support. It was 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry VI., and received 
new endowments: but at the supression of re- 
ligious houses it reverted to the crown, and| 
was bought of King Edward VI., with other | 
lands and tenements, by the mayor and com- 
monalty of London; who have service per- 
formed there weekly, and on other particular 
occasions. It was much injured, though not 
totally destroyed by the fire of London in 1666, 
and has been since repaired. This edifice is 
perfectly in the Gothic taste. In several niches 
in the front are set the figures in stone of King 
Edward VI., of Queen Elizabeth, with phoenix 
under her; and of King Charles [. treading on 
a globe. The windows are extremely large, and 
on the inside the walls are hung with tapestry. 
Over the aldermen’s seats there is a wainscot 
covering and a particular seat for the lord- 
mayor, adorned with cartouches. There is a 
gallery at the west end, a handsome wainscot 
pulpit and desk, and a neat altar piece enclosed 
with rails. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


OSWELL’S ‘UIFE OF JOHNSON,’ 


G. A. Gress. 


In his ‘ Advertisement’ to the second 
edition of the ‘ Life,’ Boswell, after speaking 
of the very favourable reception with which 
his work has been honoured, writes as fol- 
lows : 

That reception has excited my best exertions 
to render my Book more perfect; and in this 
endeavour I have had the assistance not only 
of some of my particular friends, but of man 
other learned and ingenious men, by whic 
I have been able to rectify some mistakes, and 
to enrich the Work with many valuable addi- 
tions. These I have ordered to be printed 
separately in quarto, for the accommodation 
of the purchasers of the first edition. 

The pamphlet of 42 pp., entitled ‘ The 
Principal Correction and Additions to the 
First Edition of Mr. Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson,’ appeared in 1793 and is often 
bound up with the first edition of the ‘ Life.’ 

This explains the date 1791-93 assigned to 
the copy mentioned. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


ARMOURERS (exlviii. 406, 447, 465). — 
Captain Gale does not state, however, 
what the ‘“‘ Corps of Armourers’’ was which 
‘‘was incorporated in the Army Ordnance 
Corps in 1895,’’ or when it was raised. 
J. H. L. 
UTHOR WANTED (exlviii. 389, 448).—There 
may be fairies in the world, and they may 
be just what makes the world go round to the 
old tune of 





FIRST EDITION (exlviii, 458).—The 
date 1791-1793 is explained by the fact that 
copies of the ‘Life’ sometimes turn up 
having a supplement bound in, dated 1793, 


“ C’est amour, amour, ’amour 
Qui fait la [sic] monde A la ronde ” 
C. Kingsley, ‘ Water Babies,’ ch. ii. 
G. S. Gtssoys- 
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Shakespeare in France: Criticism, Voltaire to 

Victor Hugo. By C. M. Haines. (Humphrey 

Milford for the Shakespeare Association. 

10s. 6d. net). 
mulsS work gained the Harness prize in 

1922, and the award is hardly to be 
wondered at. Not conspicuously well written, 
and with evidence of immaturity on most 
of its pages, Mr. Haines’s study has the 
merits as well as the attractiveness be- 
longing to painstaking, conscientious work, 
when it is combined with quick imagina- 
tion, enthusiasm: and the peculiar facuity 
which makes a man of letters. His subject, 
to be satisfactorily treated, requires consider- 
ation from many sides, and knowledge in many 
quarters; Mr. Haines has duly visited the re- 
quisite points of view and gathered material 
in the appropriate fields In fact, if, on this 
side, his book has a fault, it is that of bring- 
ing his labours a little too much to the fore 
by the insertion of too much material in a 
crude state. Books on literature tend, we 
think, rather too strongly now-a-days to imitate 
the methods of the newer historian in dealing 
with sources, and this care for ipsissima verba 
draws writers on to exaggerate the significance 
of phrases, as, for example, Mr. Haines does 
in his praise of Dumas’s “ After God, Shake- 
speare has created most.” 

We liked the study of the eighteenth century 
best. Early in it we see the shrewdness with 
which our author can distinguish between re- 
marks that reveal a great critic, and argu- 
ments, urged perhaps with warmer zeal and 
at more length, which are destined to lose 
their value. Thus he discerns the import- 
ance of Voltaire’s early dictum that language 
raised to a sufficient pitch of passion will carry 
off any violation of decorum—to take but cne 
example from several Shakespeare became 
very slowly known in France; Voltaire, him- 
self, who plagiarised him, shows acquaintance 
with but few of his plays, and it was not till 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century had 
heen reached that Le Tourneur’s translation 
brought him fairly before the general public. 
Whether in criticism or in dramatic repre- 
sentation it is notable that ‘ Othello,’ on the 
whole, is made more prominent in France than 
in England; and it is a curious fact that much 
serious consideration and praise were bestowed 
upon ‘Henry VI.’ On the other hand, Mr. 
Haines notes that Hénault, one of these sur- 
prising critics, does, in a preface to ‘ Frangois 
II, Roi de France,’ commend the beauties of 
Shakespeare “ particularly when writing in 
prose ’—a tribute which even now and among 
ourselves is not always forthcoming in due 
measure. The account of Voltaire’s wrathful 
opposition to an_ effective introduction of 
Shakespeare into France is given with spirit, 
in due fulness, and with careful tracing of the 
elements contributing to that violent antago- 
nism; and the changing situation between neo- 


Library. 
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classicism and romanticism (which, in a sense, 
was fact before it was idea) is also well worked 
out. In view of their comparative obscurity to 
English eyes, and to make the usefulness of the 
book more complete, some brief biographical 
notes—were it only dates of birth and death— 
would have been as well in the case of men 
like Ducis, and La Place and Geoffroy. 

The success of translations of Shakespeare in 
France remains one of the signal attestations of 
the poet’s genius, of its independence of what 
to Englishmen is so powerful a charm, the 
verbal and musical felicity both of his verse 
and prose. Reflection on this throws one back, 
first on the vividness of the characters and the 
stréngth of imagination and_ philosophical 
ideas and then, secondly, on the force of the 
dramatic construction, which has been some- 
what lightly esteemed in comparison of the 
rest. It seems to call for closer examination— 
though we cannot forbear hoping it will not 
he over-studied, or our sense of a certain spon- 
taneousness and luck about it dispelled. 

French appreciation of Shakespeare is differ- 
ent enough from what is native to us to be 
illuminating, and though, when the Romantic 
Period is fairly under weigh, the interest of 
Shakespearian study in France is subordinate 
to the general evolution of Romanticism there 
are still curious appreciations of him to gather. 
This is, perhaps, for us, the permanent resi- 
duum of Hugo’s and Lamartine’s work upon 
him. Mr. Haines concludes rightly, in the 
end, that there is in Shakespeare a somewhat 
that remains alien to the French mind, even 
after generations of study. French inclina- 
tion towards classic simplicity and order— 
though in the circumstances it was displayed 
by a class, by the small cultivated portion of 
the nation—has possibly been thought of as 
appertaining to that class too exclusively. It 
would be interesting to trace in medieval 
French architecture the hints of that quality 
of mind which found itself and displayed 
itself so magnificently in their neo-classic 
drama. 


The Records of King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham. Vol. I. The‘ Miscellany’ volume. 
With an introduction by William Fowler 
Carter (London: Humphrey Milford, for the 
Dugdale Society.). 


OLUME IV. of the Dugdale  Society’s 
Publications gives us the contents of the 
oldest of the series of records in the possession 
of the Governors of King Edward VI’s Free 
Grammar School at Birmingham. The original 
is a foolscap book of 82 leaves bound in brown 
leather, and the documents therein are of 
various character as the word “ Miscellany ” 
in the title shows. They were collected, it ap- 
pears, for a member of the Smalbroke family, 
who bought, or held leases of, land in War- 
wickshire in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; the book passed from one of them, 
in 1659, to William Booth—Dugdale’s “ Gentle- 
man so well affected to Antiquities ”—and 
Booth, the editor conjectures, may have pre- 
sented it to the Governors of the School. 
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The interest of these pieces is mainly local, 
but, within that limit, considerable, especially 
as supplying numerous names of persons and 
places, useful to the genealogist. Mr. Carter’s 
researches tor the purposes ot the introduc- 
tion have turned principally upon the 
Marrow family, and once more, the abund- 
ant faultiness ot the Visitation of 1619 is ex- 
posed. Warwickshire genealogists are indebted 
to him for a solid contribution to their sub- 
ject. The Marrows, as the generations succeed 
one another, connect themselves with eminent 
families and become rather eminent and 
wealthy themselves, though none rises to first- 
rate importance or reveals any extraordinary 
characteristics, so that in their sober story 
Samuel Marrow, of Berkswell, who made his 
will in 1635, quite startles one when he ex- 
claims, ‘* My will and earnest desire is, and on 
bended knees I humbly beg of the Honorable 
Court of Wards ’’—that the wardship of his 
son be conterred upon his uncle, Lord Saye 
and Sele. This Samuel died young, so did his 
son, and with his grandson the direct line of 
the Marrows of Berkswell came to an end, 
They have their place here owing to the grant 
ot the Manor of Birmingham to Thomas 
Marrow by Queen Mary. 

The two documents of most general interest 
are the Rental of Bordesley Manor, which con- 
tains much notable antiquarian detail and the 
Letters Patent establishing the Free Grammar 
School. This Charter was granted upon the 
petitition not only of the “ Inhabitants of the 
towne, parishe and lordshippe of Birming- 
ham,” but also of “‘ verie many others our sub- 
iects of th’ole contrey neare there about.” 
Mr. Carter, in spite of the fact that the word 
Libera does not itself mean ‘‘ free of cost,” has, 
after considering all the evidence, come back to 
the conclusion that “ free of charge” is the 
true meaning of “free ”’ in the name of the 
Grammar School. One can hardly wonder at 
this, seeing that the unmistakable word gratis, 
and such expressions as “ nihil capiendo de 
scolaribus pro doctrina sua” occur in the 
deeds establishing ** free ’’ schools. Libera 
schola, then, may be taken as a dog-Latin 
equivalent for the English “ free school.” 

The last item in the book is certain notes cut 
of the records of the manor of Bromsgrove, the 
concluding one of which is about a robbery 
and contains the word deburgavit, rendered 
** burgled.”’ 

The frontispiece shows the brass at Clifford 
Chambers of Elizabeth, daughter of Hercules 
Rainsford, and wife of Edward Marrow, who 
died in 1601. 

Pope. By Lytton Strachey. 

University Press. 2s.). 

HIS is the Leslie Stephen lecture for 1925. 

It is as witty and clever 
sown with epigram as admirers of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey could expect it to be. Its most 
valuable portion is that which explains Pope’s 
* correctness ” and contrasts the two principal 
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developments of the English ten-syllabled 
iambic line, first in the direction which pro. 
duced Elizabethan blank verse, and then 
throwing the emphasis upon regularity instead 
of variety, in the direction which led on to the 
couplet as Pope used it. There is a happy note 
of Shakespeare’s anticipating the couplet by 
those lines in ‘ Othello’ about suckling fools 
and chronicling small beer. On the text that 
“the essence of all art is the accomplishment 
of the impossible ’* several good things will be 
found—though we would not ourselves quote 
“die of a roge in aromatic pain’ as an ex. 
ample of the ‘‘sensuously beautiful,” the 
associations of “ aromatic” being against it, 
Mr. Strachey shows himself a little laughable 
in his inability to keep his fingers off the 
Victorians. He is not here, perhaps, quite as 
exact and fresh as usual in making his mock 
at them, for the ‘‘ high seriousness ” view of 
poetry can surely not with any accuracy be 
called ‘‘ obvious and comfortable,” seeing that 
wearisomeness and strain are among its fatal 
defects. On the other hand how good, in its 
briet compass, is the sketch of the conditions 
ot literature in general, and Pope’s work 
in particular, with which the essay sets out. 
Its conclusion gives us the ‘‘ malignant fury ” 
of the character of Sporus, and the sum total 
much what Johnson made of the matter. 
You cannot frame a proper definition of poetry 
which should exclude Pope; but ‘ Sir, he hoped. . 
it would vex somebody ” seems still the anima- 
ae principle of his indubitable genius ag a 
poe ° 
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CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 389, col. 2, line 15, for ‘* Tilley ” 
read Titley. 

At cxiviii 360—notice of ‘Church 
Michael at Kirkby in Malhamdale ’- 
end, tor ‘‘ arches in the pillars ” 
in the pillars. 
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Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN aliswering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
| another contributor, correspondents are re 
| quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
| the envelope the number of the page of 
|*N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 


“Press, ‘Ltd. at their Offices, High Street. 


County of Bucks. 











